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think it equally as injurious to good principles to permit them to linger,
as to push them on too fast. That which you suppose accomplishable in
fourteen or fifteen years I may believe practicable in a much shorter
period. Mankind, as it appears to me, are always ripe enough to under-
stand their true interest, provided it be presented dourly to their under-
standing, and that in a manner not to create suspicion by anything like
self-design, nor offend by assuming too much. Where we would wish to
reform we must not reproach.
When the American Revolution was established I felt a disposition
to sit serenely down and enjoy the calm. It did not appear to me that
any object could afterwards arise great enough to make me quit tran-
quillity and feel as I had felt before. But when principle, and not place,
is the energetic cause of action, a man, I find, is everywhere the same.
I am now once more in the public world; and as I have not a right to
contemplate on so many years of remaining life as you have, I am resolved
to labour as fast as I can; and as I am anxious for your aid and your
company, I wish you to hasten your principles and overtake me.
If you make a campaign the ensuing spring, which it is most, probable
there will be no occasion for, I will come and join you. Should the cam-
paign commence, I hope it will terminate in the extinction of German
despotism, and in establishing the freedom of all Germany. When France
shall be surrounded with Revolutions she will be in peace and safety, and
her taxes, as well as those of Germany, will consequently become less.
Your sincere,
Affectionate friend,
THOMAS PAINE.
LONDON, February 9, 1792.
PREFACE
WHEN I began the chapter entitled the Conclusion in the former part of
the RIGHTS OF MAN, published last year, it was my intention to have
extended it to a greater length; but in casting the whole matter in my
mind which I wish to add, I found that it must either make the work too
bulky, or contract my plan too much. I therefore brought it to a close as
soon as the subject would admit, and reserved what I had further to say
to another opportunity.
Several other reasons contributed to produce this determination. I
wished to know the manner in which a work, written in a style of think-
ing and expression different to what had been customary in England,